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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Medal Awarded to Albert C. Burrage 


It is announced that the Schaffer 
Memorial Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society has been 
awarded to Mr. Albert C. Burrage, 
president of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. This large and valu- 
able medal of pure gold is the highest 
award made by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety. It is given each year to the 
person who in the opinion of the So- 
ciety has done the most to advance 
interest in horticulture. 

In the letter written to Mr. Burrage 
announcing the award, the following 
paragraph appears: 

‘This medal is awarded to you for 
your eminent and successful efforts in 
advancing interest in horticulture for 
the year 1925, with particular refer- 
ence to the special exhibit of New 
England plants which you made at the 
Chelsea Show in London on May 19 
of that year. 

‘‘When the matter was discussed, 


particular reference was also made 
to your very successful administration 
of the affairs of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the improve- 
ment of their exhibitions and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the Society.’’ 





Coming Orchid Exhibition 


Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the second national show of 
the American Orchid Society at Memo- 
rial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Friday to Sunday, May 
7-9. Mr. Albert C. Burrage, of Boston, 
the president of the Society, is sending 
three carloads of Orchids from 
Orchidvale, and large exhibits are to 
be made by other prominent growers. 

There will be a private view from 


2 to 5 P. M. on the opening day. At 
5 o’clock the halls will be thrown 


open to the public, and at the same 
hour Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, will lecture on the 


THE CYMBIDIUM HOUSE OF ALBERT 0. BURRAGE AT BEVERLY FARMS, MASS. 


Geographical Distribution of Orchids. 
At 5 P. M. on Saturday Professor 
Louis Knudson will lecture on the 
Present Status of the Problem of 
Orchid Seed Germination and the 
Application of Pure Culture Methods. 
The lecture on Saturday will be given 
by Mr. John E. Lager, whose subject 
will be ‘‘Observations on How 
Orchids Grow Wild in Northern 
South America.’’ 

The following have offered cups, 
plates or medals, or have contributed 
substantial sums of money for the 
purchase of prizes or for other ex- 
penses of the Society in connection 
with this exhibition: 

Mrs. F. Eugene Dixon, Mrs. Pierre 
S. duPont, Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakes Ames, Professor 
Charles 8. Sargent, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Murdock, Mrs. C. E. Tyson, Miss 
Marian Roby Case, Mr. Clement 
Moore, Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, Mr. 
Murry Guggenheim, Mr. 8S. R. Gug- 
genheim, Mr. George D. Widener, 
Mr. Charles D. Armstrong, Mr. Albert 
C. Burrage, Mr. J. T. Butterworth, 
Mr. H. H. Battles, Mrs. Richard 
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MeAll Cadwallader, Mr. Frederick 
R.. Newbold, Mr. H. F. duPont, Mrs. 
Jay Cooke, Mr. Thomas Young, Jr., 
Mr. George Schlegel, Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane, Mrs. M. A. House, Messrs. 
Stuart Low & Co., Mr. John Scheepers, 
The Andorra Nurseries, Messrs. Hitch- 
ings & Company, The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, The Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, The 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, The New- 
port Horticultural Society. 


M. Henri Correvon’s Tour 


M. Henri Correvon gave his final 
lecture at the Hotel Vendome in Bos- 
ton on Thursday, April 29. This was a 
very largely attended lecture and M. 
Correvon was given an enthusiastic 
reception. Although this was his last 
formal lecture he was booked for a 
little talk for a garden club at Great 
Neck, Long Island, on Monday, May 3. 

A passage for his return trip to 
Switzerland has been taken on the 
Aquitania for May 5, and it is ex- 
pected that a large number of the 
friends made by the distinguished 
botanist will be at the boat to bid him 
farewell. 

M. Correvon’s tour of America 
which has been under the auspices of 
the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women, at Groton, 
Mass., has been an even greater suc- 
cess than was expected. It extended 
all the way from Boston to the 
Pacifie coast, a total of thirty lectures 
being given. Although M. Correvon is 
well advanced in years he stood the 
trip with but little apparent fatigue 
and expresses himself as delighted 
with the receptions which he has re- 
ceived throughout the country and 
with the impressions of America 
which he has gained. 


New York Flower Show 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York is to hold a flower exhibition in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 21, 22, and 23. Particularly 
keen competition in the cut flower sec- 
tion is expected. One class calls for a 
collection of eut Tulips to cover 50 
square feet, with a first prize of $50. 
There are also classes for pot plants. 








New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society 
met at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
April 10. Mr. G. 8. Ream read a very 
interesting paper on the cultivation 
of the Gladiolus, which resulted in a 
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_EARLY MAY WORK 








— out Pansy plants. 
gaa planting Gladiolus corms. 


INISH the work of planting dor- 
mant Roses as soon as possible. 

LANT 
vines. 
LANT Lily bulbs, 


have them from six to ten 
under the surface. 


climbing Roses and hardy 


making sure to 
inches 


OW the seeds of annuals which have 

not been started indoors. Such 
kinds as Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Lu- 
pines, Poppies, annual Mallows, and 
Phacelia are all the better for being 
started where they are to bloom. 


AKE a sowing of Pot Marigolds, 
Zinnias and Snapdragons in a 


special seed bed to give plants for 
filling vacant spaces in the borders. 


FS hha a liberal dressing of sheep 
manure or bone meal to the peren- 
nial border. 


ORK bone meal, well rotted barn- 
yard manure or wood ashes into 
the ground around the Roses. 


HIN out Sweet Pea plants as soon 
as large enough so that they will 
stand at least six inches apart. 


UT the grass as soon as possible 

and continue cutting frequently 
enough so that the clippings will not 
become so heavy that they cannot be 
left on the lawn. 


OR new lawns set the blades high 
so as not to cut the grass very 
short. 


OP dress the lawn with pulverized 
sheep manure or with commercial 
fertilizer. 


ONTINUE to sow the seeds of 

‘hardy vegetables such as peas, par- 
snips, parsley, radishes, lettuce, beets 
and carrots. 

OW the seeds of late cabbage, cauli- 

flower and celery to replace the 
early crops of potatoes and peas. 


al out onion sets immediately. 


OW the seeds of melons, cucumbers 

and squashes in paper pots in a 
coldframe or under baby frames in 
the garden. 
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discussion among the experts who 
were present that was very helpful to 
everyone. 

This will be the last meeting of this 
society until August 7, when all the 
members are invited to make a pil- 
grimage to the garden of Mrs. W. E. 
Hayward, Vine Hill, Ipswich, Mass. 

Each member is requested to bring 
any early varieties he may happen to 
have in bloom at the time to make up 
a small flower show. 

Tea will be served and a chance to 
talk over plans for the big show to be 
held later in the month. 


Chestnut Hill Flower Show 


The annual flower show of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club will be 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


Louis K. Liggett, 185 Hammond 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass., on 


Wednesday and Thursday, May 26 
and 27. The public is cordially invited 
and there will be no admission charge. 
This annual exhibition has become an 
important floral event and those who 
can avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of attending will find it pleasur- 
able as well as instructive. 





Small Garden Competition 


It is reported by the New York 
Botanical Garden that 160 plans were 
submitted in the small garden com- 
petition which recently closed. After 
careful examination the jury awarded 
the prizes as follows: 

First prize of $100 to Archie 8. Hill, 
117 Greenfield Place, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 

Second prize of $75 to Mrs. William 
Harris Cary, 1 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Third Prize of $25 to L. L. Blundell, 
61 Park St., Brookline, Mass. 

The judges were Marion L. Peters, 
Charlotte Cowdrey Brown, and Ken 
neth R. Boynton. 





Belgian Sweet Pea Society 


The Belgian society ‘‘Les Amis des 
Pois de Senteur’’ has decided to give 
its third national exhibition the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of next June, at the 
National Botanie Garden in Brussels. 
This beautiful floral exhibit, to which 
the Minister of Agriculture has given 
his patronage, promises to be really 
magnificent. This is not surprising 
when one considers that in the last 
three years Sweet Pea culture in Bel- 
gium has shown considerable increase. 
The program of the exhibition will 
be issued immediately and may be 
obtained at the office of the Secretary, 
31, Rue de la Democratie, Brussels. 
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Water Lilies in the Garden 





An artificial Lily pond should be at 
least two feet deep. Hard clay may 
be tramped and pounded and then 
covered with a thick coat of cement so 
that the water will not seep away. In 
looser soil it is necessary to pave the 


bottom with stones or bricks, or to use- 


cement in a more substantial manner. 
Even when brick or stone are used, it 
is well to cover the outside of the wall 
and the bottom with cement to pre- 
vent freezing. 

If different kinds of aquatics are to 
be grown in a pool, there should be 
partitions a foot high made of bricks 
on edge laid in cement. A compart- 
ment four feet wide and six feet long 
will hold three Nelumbiums or 
Nymphaeas. It is important to keep 
the different groups separate, as some 
kinds are almost sure to crowd out the 
others. Nelumbiums, in any event, 
should be kept separate from other 
kinds, and require at least eighteen 
inches of soil, although six inches of 
water is enough for them. 

An excellent way in which to handle 
Lilies in a pool or basin is to grow the 
Lilies in boxes, sinking the boxes in 
the tank. Tender Lilies grown in this 
way are easily moved into the cellar 
in the autumn. It is important to have 
the Lily pool in a warm part of the 
garden where it will get direct sun- 
light most of the day. Most Lilies ex- 
cept Nelumbiums like a good rich com- 
post over which two inches of sand 
has been spread. The Nelumbiums do 
not need the sand. If muck or mud 
from an oldswamp can not be ob- 
tained, rich garden loam with leaf 
mould added and mixed with well 
rotted cow manure will give excellent 
results. 


Tender Water Lilies can be set out 
June Ist. It always checks their 
growth to set them into very cold 
water. They will start to bloom in a 
short time, and will flower freely until 
frost. 

The two groups of tender Lilies in- 
clude those which flower in the morn- 
ing, closing in the afternoon, and 
those which open in the early evening 
and remain in bloom at night. These 
groups differ in other ways. Day- 
bloomers have large fragrant flowers 
that are carried well above the water, 
while the night-blooming kinds are 
prized especially by garden makers 
who are away during the day. These 
night-blooming Lilies are especially 
valuable for their white, pink and 
dark red flowers. 

The blue hybrid Nymphaeas are the 
most valuable of the day-blooming 
Lilies. They are very large and are 
borne well above the water. Nymphaea 
pennsylvania should never be over- 
looked when a deep blue flower is de- 
sired. N. pulcherrima and N. Daubeni- 
ana are good light blue varieties. 
Ernest Ludwig and William Stone 
have more lavender tones in their 
petals. Good pink kinds include N. 
Zanzrosea and Mrs. C. W. Ward, 
which is much larger. The only white 
day-blooming Lily in this group is the 
one catalogued as N. gracilis, but 
properly N. flavovirens. 

Most of the white varieties in the 
night-blooming group are good. Kew- 
ensis is a pink variety which is espe- 
cially well adapted to small pools, not 
growing as vigorously as the other 
kinds. Frank Trelease is a very dark 
crimson. These are the kinds of Lilies 
for small pools in suburban sections. 
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The Nelumbiums are tender in the 
north, but hardy south of New York 
with protection. They, however, re- 
quire considerable space and rich soil. 
Their immense circular leaves are in 
themselves very attractive, and the 
flowers, often ten or twelve inches in 
diameter, rise well above them. In 
the list is N. luteum, the American 
Lotus, and a very attractive plant, 
but one which needs to be grown by 
itself, as other varieties easily crowd 
it out. 

The hardy Lilies are the best for 
tubs and for small pools, and for that 
matter, for natural ponds. There are 
two groups among them, those in one 
group being much larger than those in 
the other. Varieties in the so-called 
pigmy group are best for small pools 
because they require but little space. 
N. tetragona helvola is pale yellow, 
while N. tetragona is white. Both are 
very desirable. 

The more common native Water 
Lilies are attractive in ponds of con- 
siderable size, but do not flower as 
freely as the newer varieties. These 
Lilies are very easy to handle in tubs, 
but should be reset each spring and 
should never be crowded. 





REMOVING BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
STAINS 


When fruits and vegetables such as 
tomatoes are sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture they are often so smeared 
with the material that they are un- 
sightly. To remove the stuff with cloth 
and water is a slow, tedious and un- 
satisfactory way to clean the fruits. 
By applying a little knowledge of 
chemistry, however, the work can be 
reduced to practically nothing. 

Bordeaux mixture consists of cop- 
per sulphate and lime. The former is 





A SIMPLE WATER LILY POOL 
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slowly soluble in water, the latter 
much less; in fact, it is the worse of 
the two. Both of these chemicals, 
however, are soluble readily in acetic 
acid, even in as dilute solutions as 
one part of acid in twenty of water. 
This is about the strength of ordinary 
vinegar which may be used instead of 
diluted ‘‘glacial acetic acid.’’ 


With such a solution or with vin- 
egar, all that is necessary to clean off 
Bordeaux smears is to place the fruit 
in a wire basket and dip it in a pail 
or a tub partly filled with the solution. 
A few moments’ movement up and 
down in the liquid will dissolve both 
chemicals, and simple rinsing, prefer- 
ably with a stream of water from a 
hose or a faucet, will finish the proc- 
ess, except for drying, when this is 
desired. The solution may be used 
over and over until the acetic acid 
has become neutralized by the lime 
and copper sulphate and will take up 
no more. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Stokesias 


Stokes’ Aster (Stokesia cyanea) 
is also called oftentimes the Corn- 
flower Aster, and, indeed, its large 
double blue flowers are somewhat 
Aster-like in appearance. These flow- 
ers are often two and three inches in 
diameter, and as they stand on erect 
stiff stems, they are very conspicuous. 
It is true that the flowers are not 
borne with the freedom of some per- 
ennials, but on the other hand, they 
remain in bloom for a long time, start- 
ing to open in August and continuing 
until the end of the season. The flow- 
ers are decorative and good for cut- 
ting. 

Stokes’ Aster is only reasonably 
hardy in the north, and is likely to 
disappear after a year or two unless 
given protection. Probably that is one 
reason why it is not seen more often 


remoenoe hs 
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in gardens. If covered lightly with 
leaves or straw and then with pine 
boughs after the ground freezes, it 
will usually winter. It can also be car- 
ried through the cold months by tak- 
ing up the plants and storing them in 
a cool cellar or in a coldframe. 

Well drained sandy loam is the best 
soil for the Stokesia, and it likes a 
place in the sun. It is easily propa- 
gated by division of the roots, this 
work being done preferably in the 
fall. 





White Rock Cress 


No perennials are more useful very 
early in the season than the White 
Rock Cress, Arabis albida. The fra- 
grant, pure white flowers of this plant 
are grown very freely in small, loose 
clusters, and are carried six or eight 
inches above the ground. 

The Arabis is most effective when 
used as a rock garden plant, hanging 
like a piece of tapestry over a great 
boulder or carpeting an expanse of 
bare ground. It is a good plant for 
covering steep banks, and also can be 
used effectively as an edging for per- 
ennial borders. It comes very early, 
flowering in April and May, but it 
keeps its foliage in good condition all 
through the season. 

This plant is perfectly hardy and 
succeeds well even in poor soil, al- 
though it ought to have a sunny ex- 
posure. There is a variety with double 
flowers, and another with variegated 
foliage, but neither is equal to the type 
for general use. 


Hardy Asters 


It is interesting to find that several 
new hardy Asters are being catalogued 
this year, some of which appear to be 
of unusual merit. One called Viola 
grows five feet high, and is violet blue 
in color. This is a strong growing 
Aster which ought to make a fine 
effect when planted in masses. It is 
searee and high in price at present, 
however, so that it will have to be 
used sparingly. at first. 

Another new Aster is called Elta, 
and is said to surpass all other kinds 
in keeping qualities, the flowers last- 
ing several days without wilting after 
being placed in water. This Aster has 
clear lavender-pink flowers, borne in 
clusters. 

The third new variety is Mauve 
Cushion, which gets its name from 
the fact that it makes a circular, 
cushion-like growth. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from the two Asters named 
above, being exceedingly dwarf, grow- 
ing only nine inches in height. The 
flowers are a delicate mauve in color, 
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each measuring one and a quarter 
inches in diameter. 

This is an unusually late flowering 
Aster, blooming in October and No- 
vember. It can be used to advantage 
in rock gardens or in the foreground 
of perennial gardens, and seems to be 
well worth experimenting with. 

One other Aster which might be 
mentioned is grandiflora, which is 
really an old variety, but is rare and 
seldom seen in gardens. It has excep- 
tionally large flowers, blooms very 
late, and is quite distinct in appear- 
anee from all other kinds. It is worth 
adding to any collection. 

The hardy Asters are exceedingly 
useful plants late in the season, but 
when making a selection the fact must 
always be kept in mind that the dif- 
ferent kinds vary greatly in height. 





LUSCOMB APPLES 


The recent note in Horticulture re- 
questing the names of persons owning 
Luseomb apple trees from which scions 
might be taken has brought many re- 
plies to Horticultural Hall. It appears 
that this apple is much more widely 
distributed than was supposed. A suf- 
ficient number of scions have already 
been obtained, and the thanks of the 
editor are extended to the subscribers 
who so kindly responded. 





PLANTING TREES 


Conifers can be safely transplanted 
in the spring just as soon as the soil 
is dry and friable. They can, however, 
be moved later than deciduous trees, 
as they are later in starting growth. 

Certain trees sometimes require 
special treatment. Magnolias should 
be moved late, after their roots are in 
active operation, shown by the un- 
folding of the leaf buds. Walnuts and 
Hickories, which have strong, deep 
tap-roots, should be planted when 
very small. Seedlings two or three 
years old, when finally transplanted, 
make the best trees. Many Oaks make 
better trees when permanently planted 
young. This is true of all the White 
Oaks, but some of the Black Oaks, 
especially the Red Oak and the Water 
Oak, can be safely transplanted, if 
they have been properly grown in 
nurseries, when they are ten or twelve 
feet high. 

Shallow rooting trees, like the 
Maples, Lindens, and Elms, may be 
moved, with proper precautions, after 
they have reached a considerable size 
and age. Small specimens, even of 
these trees, move better, however, and 
in the end give better results and 
more satisfaction. 
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ANNUALS 


Cosmos 











It is rather unfortunate that many 
of the catalogues lay special emphasis 
upon the value of the Lady Lenox 
Cosmos for gardens. This is an excel- 
lent variety for sections from New 
York south, but only occasionally does 
it come into bloom in New England. 
Usually it is eut down by a frost just 
as the flowers are ready to open. It 
makes a tremendous growth of foliage, 
to be sure, but the lack of blooms is 
disappointing. 

The early flowered Cosmos is the 
kind to choose for New England gar- 
dens. It may not be quite so hand- 
some as the kinds which tempt the 
frost, but is much more reliable. The 
new semi-double crested forms of Cos- 
mos are interesting, and like the single 
kinds, make good cut flowers. Only a 
percentage will come with this double 
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form from seed. The foliage is not 
quite so finely divided as with the 
single kinds, and on the whole the 
effect, to the minds of many growers, 
is not quite so satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, these new kinds, which 
come in different shades of pink and 
crimson, as well as pure white, appear 
to be growing in popularity. 

Because of its attractive foliage the 
Cosmos can be given a conspicuous 
place in the garden. Not infrequently, 
though, it suffers from high winds. In 
very exposed positions the stems may 
be bent to the ground and staked down 
at a point about half their length. In 
this way the plants are given a dwarf 
appearance, and are much less likely 
to be blown over. 

Cosmos seeds should be planted as 
soon as possible, and the plants like a 
sandy rather than a heavy soil. Give a 
little sheep manure or liquid manure 
after the buds start to form. Fertilizers 
given early in the season or very rich 
ground will produce a surplus of foli- 


DOUBLE FORMS OF THE COSMOS 
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The African Daisy 


The African Daisy (Dimorphotheca) 
has been improved to a marked ex- 
tent since its introduction some years 
ago. The difficulty in growing this an- 
nual lies in the fact that it is slow in 
germinating, two or three weeks often 
being required. For that reason the 
seedlings are often crowded out by 
grass or weeds. Nevertheless, the plants 
are better started in the open ground 
than indoors, and success will be at- 
tained if the soil where they are to go 
is well cultivated in advance, and if 


the seeds are merely pressed into the . 


soil and only a little sand sifted over 
them. 

The flowers close at night, even when 
cut and taken indoors. It is important 
to give this plant a sunny location, and 
to keep all the flowers cut so that no 
seeds will be formed. The plants are 
low growing, but should not stand 
closer than a foot apart. In spite of 
the fact that the seeds are slow to ger- 
minate, the plants come into flower 
early, beginning to bloom when they 
are very small. 
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Ornamental Grasses 





It is not often that a garden maker ima, sometimes called the Quaking 


thinks of using the ornamental grasses 
for quick results. Yet some of the 
annuals are very satisfactory for this 
purpose. As a matter of fact, there are 
several grasses, both annual and per- 
ennial, which deserve wider attention 
than they usually receive. They are 
particularly satisfactory when planted 
on the side of a pool or a running 
stream, but they also look well in 
mixed borders, are ornamental when 
used in econnettion with Cannas, or 
similar plants, and may be used for 
bordering beds. Moreover, several 
kinds have decorative heads which can 
be used to advantage with cut flowers. 
At last year’s summer exhibition of 
the North Shore Horticultural Soci- 
ety, at Manchester, Mass., one of the 
prettiest cut flower displays was a 
mixture of grasses and Gladioli. 

Then, too, some of the grasses can 
be dried for winter decoration if eut 
when green. The leaves should be 
stripped off and the heads suspended 
in an airy but shady spot. 

Of the annual grasses, Brisa max- 


Grass, is perhaps the best known. It 
grows only eighteen inches high but 
has heads which combine well with 
different flowers, for which reason it 
is often used. It blooms all summer. 

Then there is the Love Grass (Era- 
grostis elegans) which has attractive 
feathery panicles suitable for cutting, 
and grows about eighteen inches high. 

The Pennisetums are often treated 
as annuals, although they are really 
tender perennials. They are the Foun- 
tain Grasses often used for bordering 
beds and mixed with Cannas or such 
tall plants. The Purple Fountain 
Grass, which grows three feet high, is 
particularly useful, having green foli- 
age and purple plumes. 


These two grasses are readily grown 
from seeds, but the seed must be 
started early under glass in order to 
have good sized plants by late spring. 
If a greenhouse can be used, it is bet- 
ter to winter the old plants under 
cover and to divide them into small 
pieces in February. When potted up 
they will make much stronger and 





THE ORNAMENTAL GRASS EULALIA JAPONICA 
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larger plants than can be grown from 
seeds. The Pennisetums when grown 
as hedges produce a very novel effect. 
They are also good in large beds and 
require but little attention. 

Besides the two mentioned, there is 
another, P. japonicum, which grows 
from three to four feet high and has 
mahogany flower heads tipped with 
white. This seems to be hardier than 
the other species. 

The Eulalias are the best known of 
the ornamental grasses listed as per- 
ennials. They are vigorous growing, 
decorative plants, which eventually 
make large clumps. They form strik- 
ing beds, this being especially true of 
E. japonica, which makes stronger 
growth than the others and has green 
leaves striped crosswise with white. 
When grown as specimens, the outer 
leaves droop until they almost touch 
the ground. Effective beds are made 
by using E. japonica in the center with 
the lower growing E. univittata 
around them. These plants may be 
propagated just as they start into 
growth in the spring, but probably an 
axe will be necessary to split them 
up. It is best to keep them in a frame 
in sand for a few weeks while new 
roots are starting. 

The first of the ornamental grasses 
to appear in the spring is Elymus, the 
Blue Lime Grass, which is half grown 
by the time the others appear. It gets 
to be two feet tall and has a pretty 
drooping effect, with narrow, bluish- 
green foliage that combines nicely 
when cut with strongly colored an- 
nuals. 

Occasionally the variegated orchard 
grass (Dactylis) is used as an orna- 
mental plant, although it grows wild 
in many places. Only the variegated 
form is suitable for gardens, and 
whatever flowers appear should be re- 
moved. This is a valuable grass for 
bedding in situations where almost 
nothing else will grow, for which rea- 
son it should be kept in mind by per- 
sons making country homes. It will 
stand almost any amount of neglect, 
and yet come up year after year. 

For fine effects, though, the Pampas 
Grass (Erinthus ravennae) should be 
chosen. This is a very tall kind, often 
reaching ten feet in the air, being 
topped with decorative flowers which 
are much in demand in the southern 
states for winter decorations, being 
dried in the sun. This grass, unfortu- 
nately, is not as hardy as some of 
the others, but will thrive as far north 
as New York City, and can often be 
kept through the winter in New Eng- 
land by giving abundant protection. 
It is best propagated from seeds sown 
in the autumn, the young plants being 
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kept in a cool house during the winter. 

The books and catalogues usually 
refer in pleasing and sometimes ex- 
travagant terms to the Giant Reed 
(Arundo donax) but this grass is not 
recommended for home planting. It 
grows fourteen to fifteen feet high, 
and makes heavy demands on the soil, 
as well as requiring considerable mois- 
ture. 

* Another grass which may be men- 
tioned and which is worth adding to 
any collection is the Feather Grass 
(Stipa) often seen in old gardens, 
with long, narrow leaves and long 
arching spikes of flowers. It is not 
very hardy, though, and must be given 
good protection in winter. 

Then there is the Spike Grass, 
(Uniola latifolia) a native variety 
which has graceful panicles and grows 
five feet high. 





HEPATICAS INDOORS AND OUT 


Hepatica triloba is among the 
daintiest and loveliest of early spring 
plants. It has a common name of 
Liverleaf, but it is better to give it 
the botanical appellation. This native 
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wild plant is a perennial and can be 
grown with some success in a shel- 
tered perennial border or in a rock 
garden. It is much better, though, 
when grown in a semi-wild garden, 
partly sheltered and not disturbed. 

The flowers may be white, blue or 
pink, according to the form chosen. 
They appear before the new leaves, 
although the old leaves remain green 
all winter. The flowers close at night. 

Although the plants like a shaded 
and moist spot, the soil must be well 
drained. The plants may be started 
from seeds sown in a moist shady seed 
bed or by division of the old plants in 
the garden. 

It is much better to start new plants 
than to try to transplant Hepaticas 
from the woods. 

Hepaticas are very easily- forced, 
and it is well worth a little effort to 
have a batch of plants coming along 
each season for winter blooming. They 
should be potted up and stored in a 
eoldframe until the first of January 
or later. Then they will start blooming 
very quickly when moved to a warm 
living room or to a greenhouse. 





THE DAINTY HEPATIOA 
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GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York have become cemented into 
a very strong, state-wide organization, 
a fact which is indicated by the 1926 
yearbook, an interesting publication 
which reviews the year’s work of the 
different clubs. It appears that many 
of the garden clubs are not content 
merely to aid their members in grow- 
ing flowers, but are engaging in wider 
activities, particularly the control of 
billboards, the planting of the grounds 
around public buildings, and the 
planting of community trees. 

The New Rochelle Club is having 
bronze markers placed on the trees in 
school grounds in order that the chil- 
dren may become familiar with the 
names of the different species and 
varieties. This same club has cooper- 
ated with the teachers in the schools 
in getting the pupils to design minia- 
ture gardens for the fall show. 

The City Gardens Club of New 
York has done much work in the re- 
striction of billboards, and last spring 
conducted an exhibit of garden pic- 
tures in the Webster Branch of the 
New York Public Library. 

The Mt. Vernon Club has formed 
a junior group which studies both 
flowers and birds, and has arranged 
for a distribution of fertilizer at a 
reduced rate to neighboring clubs. 

The Sundial Garden Club of Manuet 
is beautifying the railroad station 
grounds, while the Kingston Club is 
doing a similar work on the grounds 
of the Legion Memorial Building. 

The Ithaca Club has given $100 to 
the George Junior Republic at Free- 
ville to establish a fund for flower 
gardens at the school. : 

The Hastings Garden Club is study- 
ing botany with occasional bits of 
microscopic work. 

The Flushing Garden Club issues a 
comprehensive garden bulletin each 
quarter, and has ‘planted 2000 Tulip 
bulbs around the local hospital. 

The Garden Club at Canandaigua 
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conducted a Rose Sunday last June 
at the Methodist Church, and gave 
away over a thousand blooms. A Rose 
show was also held. 

The Bayside Garden Club conducted 
a flower market last May, and a tent 
caterpillar contest among the boy 
scouts in June. 

The Garden Club of Ogdensburg 
defeated a plan to build a 580-foot 
steel billboard oposite the cemetery, 
and is having photographs made of 
unsightly pienie grounds, to be made 
into posters and labeled: ‘‘ Help, help, 
help save our scenery.’’ These pic- 
tures will be shown in motion picture 
theatres. 

The North Suffolk Garden Club in- 
duced the highway commissioner to 
have branches of trees which were 
being trimmed cut close to the trunk 
instead of being left with long stubs. 

The Garden Club of Niagara en- 
couraged gardening among the chil- 
dren by _ distributing perennials 
through a coupon campaign in the 
daily paper. 

The present officers of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs are as follows: 
President, Mrs. John W. Parks, Flush- 
ing, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, Mrs. 
Walter Pierson, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Dr. Marshall A. Howe, Bronx Park, 
N. Y., Mrs. Clarence Lunt, Rochester, 
N. Y., Miss Anne Remsen Webb, East 
Islip, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Alfred F. Evans, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Corresponding Seeretary, Mrs. Arthur 
Knapp, Bayside, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. S. A. Brown, New York City. 
Mrs. Brown is also editor of the year- 
book, with D. Kenneth Rose as asso- 
ciate editor. 





ROSE BELLE OF PORTUGAL 


As a life member of the American 
Rose Society and for more than forty 
years an amateur Rose grower I sup- 
posed I was fairly familiar with all 
the leading varieties of Roses put on 
the market in the past few years. 

This winter, after an absence from 
California of several years, I must ex- 
press the great pleasure I have taken 
in a (to me) new climbing Rose, Belle 
of Portugal. I have searched in every 
direction open to me here to learn the 
history of this Rose and have tried to 
find out why I seem never to have seen 
mention of it in my reading. 

My inquiries and my investigations 
lead me to suspect this Rose is just a 
little finnicky and slow in some cases 
to establish itself, but once established, 
a strong grower, preferring partial 
shade for quality of bloom but produc- 
ing wonderfully in full exposure to 
sun-light. 
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I despair of describing it. The foli- 
age is clean and waxy, immune from 
all the usual pests,—at least aphids 
and such. The stems are long and of a 
pinkish hue that harmonizes with foli- 
age and bloom. The buds are large, long 
and pointed,—a deep shell pink which 
gradually lightens as the petals curl 
back, disclosing a delicate golden tint 
on the inside. 

When wide open the Rose is full but 
not flat. The color is always fresh and 
delicate, never having a faded appear- 
ance, and when I tell you that one of 
the buds presented to us at time of our 
visit developed into a full blown Rose 
which measured fully six inches across 
you can perhaps understand my enthu- 
siasm over this particular variety. 
Judged by points it is easily the finest 
Rose it was ever my privilege to see. 

I gather from my inquiries that Belle 
of Portugal cannot be grown in the 
open in the northern states of the east- 
ern United States but where climate 
permits it certainly is the queen of al! 
the Roses I have seen and I just could 
not resist the temptation to write you 
in my enthusiasm. 

—W. DeP. Knowlton. 
Pasadena, Cal. 





VISITS TO LONG ISLAND 
GARDENS 


The following gardens on Long 
Island are to be opened to the public 
on payment of a small fee on the dates 
given: 

May 6, Mrs. Walter Jennings, Cold 

Spring Harbor; 
May 13, Mr. J. E. Aldred, Ormston 
House, Locust Valley; 

May 20, Mrs. Joseph P. Grace, Tul- 

laroan, Manhasset; 

May 27, Mr. Irving Cox, Meadow 

Farm, Mill Neck. 

The total receipts from these gar- 
den visits will be given to the Way- 
side Home School for Girls. 


PRIVET HEDGES 


Dear Sir. In Horticulture, April 1, 
you have an article entitled ‘‘ Injured 
Privet Hedgés’’ and your correspon- 
dent goes on to say, ‘‘ What to do for 
California Privet Hedges injured by 
winter is a problem that presents it- 
self nearly every spring in some part 
of the country.’’ Your correspondent 
then suggests that the injured Privet 
be cut close and also have dead wood 
removed. 

May I state that the proper answer 
to the query is to stop planting Cali- 
fornia Privet in latitudes north of 
Philadelphia unless one wishes to in- 
vite loss and disappointment sooner or 
later. The hardy Amur Privet and the 
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Ibolium Privet are both upright 
forms, perfectly hardy and in north- 
ern latitudes should be planted exclu- 
sively for the upright hedges, taking 
the place entirely of California Privet. 

For a wider hedge, the beautiful 
Ligustrum ibota (Ibota Privet) the 
equally beautiful Ligustrum vulgare 
(European Privet) and the variety 
regelianum (Regel’s Privet) are per- 
fectly hardy and will give the best 
results. California Privet is one of 
the cheapest plants to propagate and 
has tremendous element of profit in it, 
which probably accounts for the con- 
tinued exploitation of this plant. 

No criticism is made of the Cali- 
fornia Privet or those who sell it for 
planting from Philadelphia south but 
it is not unknown to have been badly 
injured or even killed in that city of 
brotherly love. 

—Harlan P. Kelsey. 
Salem, Mass. 





EARLY FLOWERS AT IRISCREST 


The enthusiastic gardener seeks not 
so much perpetual youth as he does 
perpetual spring. This quest leads him 
to ransack the far quarters of the 
globe, usually the classic countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, to Italy, 
to Greece, North Africa and Asia 
Minor. 

With the aid of such treasures and 
the cold frames in a protected south- 
east corner, spring is hastened many 
weeks in the northern Indiana garden 
at ‘‘Iriserest.’’ The first harbingers 
appear in late February or in the very 
first days of March according to the 
season. These first-comers are usually 
the Iris unguicularis speciosa, Hya- 
cinthus azureus and Crocus Sieberi, 
all of which were to be found on a 
bright morning in early March this 
year with the thermometer down to 
10 degrees above zero, as were the 
rapidly advancing beautiful green 
leaves of other beauties to appear 
later, the purplish green leaves of Iris 
vaga or stolonifera, the bright green 
of the Onco-cyelus Iris Susiana and 
Lupina and the lighter and brighter 
green of the Juno Iris orchioides and 
bucharica. 

Iris unguicularis, sometimes also 
called stylosa, is a native of Algiers, 
although forms of it are found in 
Greece and parts of Asia Minor, where 
it blooms in February and March, al- 
though in parts of England and Cali- 
fornia it blooms from September and 
October on through the winter. In 
color they vary from white to rich 
violet and purple, the lighter types 
blooming earlier. U. alba has not yet 
bloomed in the writer’s frame but 
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may when well established, which 
sometimes takes several years, but U. 
speciosa has bloomed the past two 
seasons. The flower is of lovely erys- 
taline texture and the clearest, purest 
mauve, identical with the color chart. 
This Iris requires a light, sandy soil 
with mortar rubble and does best 
planted immediately against a foun- 
dation wall for the sake of warmth 


-and dryness. 


Hyacinthus azureus is a genuine 
Hyacinth, although it somewhat re- 
sembles the Museari, or Grape Hya- 
cinths; both belong to the Lily order. 
The latter, however, has a constricted 
mouth, which gives the flower an oval 
form, whereas the former is bell- 
shaped. H. azureus is a species from 
Asia Minor whose drooping bells of 
lovely light Forget-me-not blue are 
borne in conical heads on blue tinged 
stems three to five inches high. It 
blooms several weeks earlier and is 
particularly valuable on that account. 

Crocus Sieberi is a lovely winter- 
flowering species of soft lavender blue 
with conspicuous orange stigmata 
from the mountains of Greece and 
Crete. This and the other Crocus 
species have a grace and daintiness 
not possessed by the fat Dutch Cro- 
cuses which monopolize commerce. 

The various types of C. chrysan- 
thus, native to Asia Minor near 
Smyrna, bloom about this time and 
the yellow shades are an attractive 
foil for H. azureus, as is the orange- 
toned C. vitellinus var. graveoleus 
from the Holy Land. The C. chrysan- 
thus seedlings are particularly attrac- 
tive. E. A. Bowles, a seedling of Van 
Tubergen, is a rich, primuline yellow, 
lightly feathered olive brown, and 
seems to be the best of all. Chrysan- 
thus pallidus is a very striking species 
with soft chrome yellow flowers and 
scarlet stigmas, Quaintness is pale 
sulphur and Snow Bunting is snow 
white. These last two are selected 
seedlings of Mr. E. A. Bowles. 

—Franklin B. Mead. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Culture of bulbs, bulbous plants and tubers, 
by J. lL. Cotter 

Both the commoner and the uncommon 
sorts are included, the information is briefly 
but compactly given. There is also much 
helpful explanation of terms puzzling to the 
beginner. 
English rock garden, 2v., by R. Farrer. 1925. 
Great little insect, by E. Cheesman. n. d. 
Horticultural exhibitor, by A. J. Macself. 


(ss8e), 
Manual of injurious insects, by G. W. Her- 
rick. [1925]. 
Manures and f aeons. + Sy Bt Dye. Ee 
Naturalist’s 


can Ecolo  pockety, 1926. 
ee by lopical Sc Academy of Sciences. 
1926. 
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Plants from seed, by A. 

Practical pruning, by J. Ww. Morton. n. d. 

Practical tree repair; rev. ed., by Elbert 
Peets. 1925. 

Since the first edition of this book in 1918 
many important developments have been made 
in tree repair practices, though the contro- 
versial stage is not yet entirely past. In this 
new edition the chapters dealing with tech- 
nical processes have been completely re- 
written to bring them abreast of current 
ractices, and many new illustrations have 
een included. 

Small fruits of New York, by U. P. Hedrick. 

This volume, which completes the set of 
monographs on fruits published by the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
equal to the other volumes in authoritative- 
ness of text and in fine quality of illustra- 
tions. Owing to lack of space, no cultural 
notes are given, but a complete record of 
development is aimed at, and special care 
has been expended on verification of names. 
Biographical notes on men who have done 
prominent work in the field is an added item 
of value. 

Southern forage crops, by J. F. Duggar. 1925. 

Clovers, beans, and grasses of various 
kinds are given several chapters each. There 
are excellent brief bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. 

Strawberry, The, wy S. Fraser. 1926. 
Sweet pea culture, by D. Allan. [1925]. 
Sweet peas, by C. W. J. Unwin, 1926. 


Macself. [1926]. 





ANNUAL HOLLYHOCKS 
VALUABLE 


Double Hollyhocks were formerly 
in greatest favor but today the lovely 
singles are even more popular. Both 
types are very easily raised from 
seeds, which need not be sown until 
the end of June, as the plants make 
very rapid growth. 

Of the double forms those origi- 
nated by Chater are still in the ascen- 
dant, while the Allegheny strain gives 
a beautiful range of colors in singles 
and semi-doubles. 

Although often grown and classed 
as biennials, Hollyhocks, especially 
the singles, are strictly perennial and 
will persist for many years. Seedlings 
will come up, grow and flower in the 
most unpromising locations. In well 
drained soil there is no trouble about 
wintering them; they need only a 
light winter mulch applied after frost 
has sealed the ground. 

For the benefit of those amateurs 
who may not have tried them I would 
commend the annual Hollyhocks, 
which may be had in single and double 
varieties. Seeds sown now will bloom 
the coming summer. Originally this 
strain contained many very poor 
colors but today it is vastly improved. 
The annuals will never displace the 
perennial type but they fill tke bill 
very acceptably when flowers are 
wanted as soon as possible. Some 
commercial growers make a habit of 
offering Hollyhocks each spring in 
small pots. Such plants can prove only 
disappointing, for if they flower at 
all the spikes will be very feeble. Good 
strong roots, grown outdoors, are 
needed to give husky spikes which 
will help to glorify and dignify the 
garden. 

—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








There is one advantage in a late 
season—shrubs and trees are less 
likely to be damaged by belated frosts, 
so that the display of flowers is un- 
usually fine. That is the case this year. 
Little injury has been done even to 
Rhododendrons, which often suffer in 
the spring, while Magnolias are flow- 
ering with unusual freedom, even 
some of the tender Soulange hybrids. 

In general the season is three weeks 
late, and more kinds of shrubs will be 
in flower at one time than in a normal 
spring. The first of the spring shrubs 
to open in the Arnold Arboretum were 
the Leatherwood (Direa palustris), 
the Korean Forsythia, David’s Peach 
(Prunus Davidiana), and the Corne- 
lian Cherry (Cornus mas). Three of 
these shrubs, it is interesting to note, 
have yellow flowers, yellow being a 
very common spring color. 

The Leatherwood and the Cornelian 
Cherry have long been in cultivation, 
and ean be obtained from nurserymen. 
They ought to be more generally used. 
The first named is useful for a shrub 
border, not growing very tall. It gets 
its name from the fact that the wood 
is exceedingly tough. Branches can be 
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tied into knots without breaking, and 
the Indians are said to have’ used this 
shrub in many practical ways. 

The Forsythia is an introduction 
made by E. H. Wilson, and has not yet 
been propagated freely. It ought to be 
valuable for producing a race of very 
hardy and very early Forsythias. Few 
nurseries list David’s Peach, either, 
although it has been in cultivation for 
many years. In the Middle West it has 
been used freely as a hardy stock on 
which to graft peaches for table use. 
Coming from northern China, it is 
remarkably hardy, and there is no 
reason why it should not be used for 


ornamental purposes. Its extreme 
earliness recommends it, and the 
flowers, coming before the leaves, 


create a very pretty effect. 





There is every promise of an un- 
rivaled display of ornamental Cher- 
ries, both in the Arnold Arboretum 
and in the public parks of Rochester, 
N. Y., where great numbers have been 
planted. The Cherries have already 
flowered at Washington, and have at- 
tracted much attention. The Cherry- 
lined avenues are becoming apparently 
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the best known horticultural features 
of the Nation’s Capital. Unfortunately 
cold weather and a snow storm after 
the blooms had opened interfered with 
this year’s display. 





The growing of bulbs, especially 
the different forms of Narcissus, is 
being taken up rapidly in several 
parts of the country. There was a 
general idea at first that only the 
Pacific Coast was suitable for this 
work, but bulb farms are being devel- 
oped successfully at various points 
along the Atlantic Coast and in Flor- 
ida. Some remarkably fine cut Daffo- 
dils came to Boston recently. They 
were perfect flowers of large size, and 
were shipped here from a bulb grow- 
ing establishment south of Philadel- 
phia. 

According to figures published in a 
Florida paper, 20,000,000 Paper White 
Narcissus bulbs have been planted in 
that state. Most of the stock was 
brought from southern France, and 
set four to six to the foot and about 
three inches deep, with the dirt 
thrown up in a ridge. At this rate 
from 60,000 to 75,000 bulbs must have 
been put in to an acre. 

Evidently southern growers expect 
to build up a big business in Paper 
Whites, while growers a little further 
north are devoting themselves more 





THE ORNAMENTAL OHERRIES ARE AMONG THE HANDSOMEST OF SPRING FLOWERING TREES 
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particularly to the other types of 
Narcissi. 

There is little doubt but what bulbs 
ean be produced which will flower 
freely in the open ground. What the 
success of the growers will be in pro- 
ducing bulbs which will stand foreing 
remains to be seen, because such bulbs 
require very careful attention during 
the drying process. 





I note that ‘‘Better Flowers,’’ the 
very interesting magazine published 
under the auspices of the Portland 
(Oregon) Rose Society, is advocating 
the use of naphthalene as a pest ex- 
terminator. It appears that this sub- 
stance has been known and used with 
success by European growers for 
many years to prevent the depreda- 
tions of such soil pests as cut worms, 
wire worms, slugs, plant lice and 
beetles. If the plan works in Europe 
and in Oregon, it ought to work in 
the eastern states. In any event, the 
treatment is simple enough. It is only 
necessary to rake the naphthalene 
well and deeply into the soil before 
sowing seeds or setting out plants. 

I have no doubt that this material 
can be used to best advantage if it is 
mixed with a little dry earth, ashes or 
commercial fertilizer. Such a mixture 
ought to be easier to distribute evenly 
in the soil. It is said that naphthalene 
is also being tried for the control of 
crown root borers and onion maggots. 
Why should it not be equally success- 
ful in dealing with the maggots which 
interfere with the raising of turnips 
and radishes in many gardens early 
in the spring? 





ALPINES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


With the present enthusiasm for 
Alpine plants and rock gardens, the 
following list of seeds from Monsieur 
Correvon’s garden in Geneva which 
have been grown successfully at the 
Lowthorpe School at Groton, Mass., 
should prove helpful. Often success is 
a matter of some detail of soil or 
exposure or something that we cannot 
quite analyze. 

Although a present success may be 
reported, possibly a long continued 
success, ill fortune or winter wet or 
summer drought may prove all too 
fatal. With such a warning the fol- 
lowing list must be considered as but 
an indication of promising material. 
Long as this list may seem it repre- 
sents but a small number of the many 
Alpines that are now under trial, and 
perhaps are now already passed 
through their first hard winter. 

The list: 


Acaena sarmentosa 


Ge Held 
Adonia vernalis um Heldreichii 


Globularia tricho- 
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The “Princess Mary” 
Wheelbarrow Garden Seat 


Made from the model originally de- 
signed for Princess Mary. An artistic 
piece of garden furniture with unique 
carved inscription as shown. 


An addition to any garden. Strongly 
constructed and yet light enough to 
be easily moved to any shady nook. 
Painted in two tones of green. 


$110.00 F. O. B. Boston 


FRANCIS H. BACON CO. 
284 DARTMOUTH STREET 


Furniture — Woodwork — Interior Decorations 





santha 
Gypsophila repens 
Hesperis nivea 
Iberis sempervirens 
Lavandula spica 
Linaria alpina 
Linum narbonense 
Linum perenne 
Mentha requieni 
Nepeta Mussinii 
Papaver alpinum 
Phlox canadensis 
Phlox subulata 
Phyteuma hemisphae- 


Aethionema cordifo- 

lium 
Ajuga genevensis 
Ajuga reptans 
Alyssum rostratum 
Alyssum saxatile 
Anagallis grandiflora 
Androsace chumbyi 
Anemone pulsatilla 
Arabia arenosa 
Arabis rosea 
Arenaria caepitosa 
Arenaria montana 
Artemisia glacialis 
Asperula odorata rica 
Aster alpinus Phyteuma scorzoner- 
Aubrieta Bakeri aefolia 
Campanula garganica Polemonium reptans 
Campanula pusilla Primula acaulis 
Campanula rotundi- Primula auricula 

folia Primula cachmeriana 
Campanula Scheuch- Primula elatior 

zeri Primula floraviensis 
Campanula turbinata Primula japonica 
Cerastium tomentosum Primula officinalis 
Daphne cneorum Primula veris 
Daphne mezereum —— ocymoides 
Dianthus alpestris Sedum (in variety) 
Dianthus alpinus Silene acaulis 
Dianthus caesius Silene alpestris 
Dianthus glacialis Silene Schafta 
Dianthus neglectus Stachys lanata 
Dianthus sylvestris Tunica saxifraga 
Draba affinis Veronica pectinata 
Draba aizoides Veronica prostrata 
Draba cuspidata Veronica rupestris 
Draba hirta Veronica teucrium 
Edelweiss Viola Bosniaea 
Erinus alpinus Viola cornuta 
Gentiana acaulis Viola papilio 





THE IRIS CAPRICE 


In the so called red Pallidas there 
are a dozen or more varieties which 
have been grown in gardens for many 
years, but Caprice, a seedling from 
the Vilmorin Nursery near Paris, sur- 
passes all the old sorts, such as 


Astarte, Assuerus, Mme. Pacquitte, 
Rubella, Ruby and Ruberissima. These 
old varieties should be discarded and 
Caprice kept. Among Iris enthusiasts 
Caprice is not rated as highly as 
Edouard Michel, but it is a much 
better grower and bloomer and there- 
fore more valuable in the average 
garden. The official description is a 
self red violet. The falls are flaring, 
the stalks short and widely branched 
and the growth vigorous. Haft bluish 
white, heavily veined; beard bluish 
white with trace of orange; styles 
broad and overarching. These details 
at once make it possible to identify 
it from the many varieties which are 
close to it but inferior. The official 
A. I. 8. rating is 7.5 but that hardly 
expresses its garden value. The flower 
is of fair size and very fragrant. 
—John C. Wister. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nurserymen and Florists 


ROSES—Spring Planting 


‘*Roses by Bobbink & Atkins’’ is the title of our com 
revised and profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of 
owing Roses. 
» among them are 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
of which more than one hundred are perfectly portrayed in 
All are perfectly classified and arranged in a way to 
ladly mail a copy upon re- 


‘‘HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS’’ 
contains a comprehensive list of Old- 
Fashioned flowers in new and old varieties—Poppies, Asters, 
Iris, Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Trollius, Delphiniums and many 
everything worth growing 
fashioned Flowers for Old-fashioned borders and rock gardens. 
We shall be pleased to mail a copy to those interested in 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 

An illustrated pene’ Ad Hardy Azaleas, Evergreens, Conifers, 
vergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade 8 

Flowering Shrubs, Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruit 
Shall be pleased to give list 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
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Eight 


in Old- 


Trees, 


HORTICULTURE 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


























AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A emall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $4.50 each 






















AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, _ April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.00 each 



















AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
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Fertilizers for the Garden 





The question of fertilizers is one 
which puzzles amateur garden makers, 
and for that matter, professional gar- 
deners, for it is often found that fer- 
tilizers which give satisfaction in one 
situation act differently when used 
somewhere else, even though the crops 


be the same. 
Apparently less reliance is being 


placed on nitrate of soda than in 
former years, for experience has 
shown that its use weakens the stam- 
ina of plants and makes them more 
liable to fungus troubles. A very little 
nitrate of soda may be valuable in 
growing Dahlias late in the season, 
and for Gladioli occasionally, but it 
should never be used with either 
Dahlias or Gladioli until the season 
is well advanced. On the other hand, 
it is of no little value in foreing along 
leafy crops like lettuce, which depend 
upon quick growth for their quality. 

Formerly nitrate of soda was used 
rather freely on tomatoes, but experi- 
ence seems to show that acid phos- 
phate is more needed. The truth is 
that acid phosphate is a much more 
valuable fertilizer for the home gar- 
den than amateurs commonly realize. 





It is especially needed where barn- 
yard manure or poultry dressing is 
being used. For that matter, it is a 
good supplement to pulverized sheep 
manure. These manures are nitro- 
genous, but lack in phosphorus. They 
seldom give best results unless a little 
phosphate is used at the same time. 

For general garden crops a bal- 
anced garden fertilizer such as the 
seed stores sell will give good results. 
It is better for the amateur to use 
them than to try to mix fertilizers. 
But bone meal is particularly valuable 
for the flower garden. It becomes 
available slowly, and when applied in 
the spring gives results all through 
the season. It is useful for the Rose 
bed and for shrubs, but Roses which 
are heavy feeders need aditional plant 
food, which ean be given best in the 
form of liquid manure every week 
until August. This liquid manure is 
readily made by suspending a bag of 
pulverized sheep manure in a bucket 
or tub. 

Before the liquid manure is used, 
it should be diluted somewhat. Just 
the extent of this dilution is a matter 
for discussion. The standing rule for- 
merly was to use manure water the 
color of weak tea, but Rose growers 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $4.50 each 
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are now telling us that the strength 
ought to be much greater. 


Stable manure is a good fertilizer 
for Gladioli. Acid phosphate is also 
used to advantage, being raked in 
after the soil has been prepared for 
planting. Some growers are now ad- 
vocating sulphate of ammonia applied 
broadcast. Incidentally it may be said 
that lime should not be used for 
Gladioli. 

Pulverized sheep manure has been 
found a particularly good fertilizer 
for Peonies. It is readily applied by 
making a furrow around each plant 
and filling this furrow with manure, 
then covering it. The spring rains 
gradually carry the fertilizer down to 
the roots. If additional feeding seems 
to be needed, ‘a little bone meal can 
be worked in around the plants in the 
spring. Wood ashes is often found 
very helpful in growing Peonies, a 
double handful being used to each 
plant. 

A few other perennials are espe- 
cially heavy feeders, Phlox among 
them. Few plants exhaust the soil to 
a greater extent, which is one reason 
why they need dividing and resetting 
frequently. Thoroughly rotted barn- 
yard manure is a good dressing for 
Phlox, but pulverized sheep manure 
and bone meal may also be used with 
success. 








